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An Aathentick 


NARRATIVE 


or THE ; 

Original, Eſtabliſhment, and Progreſs, - of 
tte INQUISITION in Fab, 
Spain, and Portugal, &c. «a bai 


TALY being. the Seat of the pre- 
ended Tnfallible Head of the Church of 
Rome, the Natives of this Country, either” 

in Reverence to the Pope, or by being 
induſtriouſſy kept in Ignorance of the 
I Proteſtant Doctrine, entertain ſtrange 
Notions of all thoſe who diſſent from 

the Romi/& Church. | - 


The alias, are indeed charged with being Infincere 
and Perfidious, and. ſuch Maſters in the Art of Diſſimu- 
lation, that they can conceal their Reſentment till they 
meet with a favourable Opportunity to revenge them- 
ſelves ; and that then they never fail to ſtrike home: 
But we muſt not believe that Murders and Aſſaſſinations 
are ſo frequent amongft them as ſome Authors pretend ;, 
for we may be aſſured that Men of Honour and Probity, - 


are to be met with in ay as well as in other Countries. 
' .«! 


* 90 
_ o þ F _ - 
2 But 
* 
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2 * * 
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—— 


till about the Year 1199; forin * pos of 5 ew 


ene up of new Pocirines 5 


Sects had ſprung up, and ſuch as did no ſooner _ 
abroad, but they either ſunk of themſelves, or were cruſh'd 
by the Vigilance of the ſovereign Princes and the Prelates. 
T 7 that ahray — between the Prieſthood 
the Empire did contribute to thę maintain- 

of the Roman Religion. But chis Union being once 
ailolr d by the furious Diſputes Which aroſe about the. 
— of the 3 — Century, between the Emperors 
Parties tarryiug —— to the utmoſt 


Lo upwards of fifty \Y cars, a by that 
ons open'd to el inds 97 Schiſms: pr on he Popes 


had a great Number + # Adherents, no Mech the Au- 
thority of the Church beyond its due Limits; ſo, on the 
other Side, the Emperors had their Partizans, who 
weaken'd it as much as poſſible. This it was that occa- 
28 


* to * Church of Rom: hs nume = 
and the Support which moſt Princes Bay. 
. ſwelled their Authority to that Heigl BB — 
en reduced to che Necefity of w 75 them, for 
want of Means ſufficient to cruſh them. opes did all 
that lay in their Power to root them out ; — Surv that Pur- 
Pole they left no Stone unturn'd, but inftigated all thoſe 
who ion immediately ſubordinate to them, and were 
cbntinually writing to Princes, exhorting them to do their 
utmoſt to extirpate the Enemies of the Church; But whe- 
ther it were that Princes were not willing to deſtroy a Mul- 
titude of People, or that Policy made them of Opinion, that 
the tolerating them would be advantageon to the State, it is 
, that they were not very zealous in Feftraining them. 
By this means the Enemies to the Rowan Church grew ſo 


formidable, as to find themſelves, able to make Head ”_= 
the 
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the Popes themſelves. The Followers af. Aan“ 
who were of this Number, reduced them to the 
Streighs: forced them more chan once td lg 
Roms, and to ſeek an Afylum elſewhere; in order to ſfultux 
themſelves from their Fury. The Vaudbit and Aibigenſes, 
their Succefſors, were equal Enemies ta the Authority of 
the Church, and as vigorous in attacking it: The Church 
of Rome, therefore,” thought proper to employ more Vier 
lent Methods than had hitherto been made uſe. of ag inſi 
them; Theſe Methods reſulted: at laſt to the publiſting a 
Cruſade againſt them; an Expedient which the Papes had 
formerly, on other Occaſions, -employ'd/ with to muck 
Succeſs. Pope — III. in 1199, a _ of a bold! 
and enterpriſing Temper, and in all bis Attempts; 
Jefolyed ts — this would do. However, he, at the 
ſame time, thought proper to apply Lenitives, and to iet 
whether Preaching aud Diſputation would. not prove.effec- 
tua? in converting them: Bur as cheſe Methods did nat 
meet with a Succeſs anſwerable to their Zeal, and the 
chief of the Pope's Mifiionaricy having been maſſacred near. 
Toulouſe, the Holy Father reſolved to employ temporal 
Weapons againſt them; and having himſelf been a Lawyer, 
_ ke, by a Quirk of Law, made theſe Proteſtants be conſi- 

dered as Mabometans, becauſe they had. this in aamman 
* them, vir. were equally Enemies of the Church. 


Upon this Foundation the Pope granted Indulgences, 
which were -publiſhed in this Senſe ; That all who, either: 
by their Credit or Money, ſhonld contribute to the Extir- 
pation of Heretics, ſhould obtain them as fully as though 
they themſelves fought againſt them. Upon which an 
Army, of zoo, ooo Men, choſen Soldiers, was ſoourdiſed. 
Tho' this vaſt Army had cut to Pieces all the. Inhabitants) 
Men, Women, and Children, that were in the City of 
Betiers, where the — 7 — ſtrongly entrench'd them - 
ſelves; yet this dreadful Havock did not hinder the Count 
of Bezicrs, who enjoyed the ſame Sovereignty over Car- 
caſſone, from withdrawing into this latter City, which he 
defended to the laſt Extremity. He himſelf was a Raman 
Catholick ; bat whether it were that he could not beat to 


ſet his Subjects, whom he thought it his Duty. to 2 


2 dans. ti wad. Jin. A. te. ab — ————— 9— a 2 
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and defend, cut to Pieces in this Manner, under a Pretence 
of R or that he could not perſuade himſelf, that 
Religion was the only Motive for this bloody War, 
— — ä the Pope, and de- 
— — Ci ; firmly reſolyv d other to ſave. 
—— its Ruins. In this Place he was 
— the Enemy, whoſe prodigious Numbers did 
not in the leaſt terrify the undaunted Count of Bexiers: 
He publiſhed a Manifeſto, in which he declared he had no 


other Intention than to perſevere to the laſt Gaſp in the 


Profeſſion of the Catholick Faith; and that this, however, 
ſhould not hinder him from protecting his Subjects, of what 
Profeſſion ſoever ; and that becauſe he thought himſelf 
eblig'd to it from the Law of Nature, which of all others. 
ought to be preſerv'd moſt inviolably, and by the mutual 
Promiſe he and they had made not to abandon each other. 


The Enemy made no manner of Anſwer to this Manifeſto ; 
ſo that a vigorous Attack was immediately prepared on one 


Side, and, on the other, F to 


2 — wear 


The City of Carcaſſone was then divided into two Parts 3 


' the firſt; which was called the City, ſtood on a Hill that 


ly fortified ; — called the Borough, 
and was built at ſome Diſtance, which, being weak, was 
eaſily taken; when, as before in the City of Beziers, all 
the Inhabitants were put to Fire and Sword, and no Diſtinc- 
tion made of Age, Sex, or Quality. This cruel Treatment 
was ſo far from intimidating thoſe who fought in the upper 
Town, with the Count of Bexiers, as they flattered them- 


ſielves it would, that it ſerv'd rather toconfirm them in the 


Reſolution had taken of ſe ns COS ane 
— wy 


Wye Matter were thus carrying on, the King of Arra- 
gen arriv'd at the Enemy's Camp, and immediately inter- 
ceded for the Count of Bexiers ; but all he could obtain, 


from the Pope's Legate, who in Reality was the chief Com- 
mander in this Enterprize, was, that the Count himſelf, 


with nine Aſſociates, ſhould have free Liberty to retire 


| 2 he ſhould think proper; but that all the Inha- 


bitants 


f 

47) | 
bitants ſhould ſurrender at Diſcretion, and come ſtark naked 
out of the City, and in that Condition ſubmit themſelvesto 

's Mercy. But the Count of —— — 
the with the utmoſt Deteſtation, andreſolv'd to 
the work that might happen. The Inhabitanta, e 
his Example, fought like ſo many Deſperadees, and a 
Number of the Enemy ——— —— 
Carca ſſone. At length the Legate 
— Place defended — — — a . — — weary by 
by the Inhabitants of with himſelf, re- 
ſolved to make every rake of it, tho' by the moſt in. 
famous Methods ; and, imagining he might ſtop at nothing, 
provided he only came off victorious, he diſpatch'd a Gen- 
tleman to the Count, who prevail'd upon him to come out 
of the City, ſwearing the moſt horrid Oaths, that they 
would not hurt a Hair of his Head, and making the moſt 
— Promiſes, that the Legate would enter into Arti- 

with him, with the utmo Sincerity; but no ſooner 
was he come before him, than ano x: and made 
Friloner of War. | 


The Inhabitants of Carcaſſoxe, in the deepeſt Affliction 
for the Impriſonment of their Count, loſt the Courage 
had diſplay d all the Time he had continued at their Head, 
and which perhaps would at laſt have ſav'd them. But 
now they thought only of ſecuring themſelves by Flight, 
zn 2 which they were favoured by a ſubterraneous Paſſage, 
which extended to three Leagues Diſtance from the Camp. 
The brave Count of Beriers, ſome time after *. in vat 


Cav. ad-Gtich- ar fame ather Dalby. 


The King of —— who hitherto had — 0 
mediate a Peace between both Parties, declar'din favour of 
the Proteſtants, at a Time when it was leaſt expected; 
Which Proceeding happily reſtor'd the Affairs of the Ab- 
gen/es ; ſo that in a little Time they brought an Army of 
' 100,000 Men into the Field, which was now much | 
to the Enemy; for many of them, who had made a Vow 
to ſerve only ſuch a Time, withdrew at the tion of 


the 


it. Count de-Mountfort, a brave Man, now General of 
a - Was Bo ** 
rote 


Sr 
7 1 d a 
5 — by n Shot 

the Rampart, and atbhis Army rodred. I he Death of 
this Nobleman had like to have entirely ruin d the Affairs 
ef the Roman Catholicks; for the Proteſtants ſoon rerover- 
ed all they bad been difpi of, and for ſome time pre. 
thoſe ſeveral Advantages, when tlie Death of 
mond Count of Toulouſe ( ed this City 
when deficped) ; 


War of the A/bige##es, after it : 
Treaſure than would have been employed in conquering an 
m bid cl, va 6 Sen 


To this War'ſacceeded the Inquiſition, which com 
ed the-Ruin of ché ſurviving Proteſtants, For the Fope,/ 
cnſidering that how mubir ſoever the Power of the: A/bi-", 
Ver night be weakenod by open Force, yet great Num- 
ers of them would till ſurvive, who would tilt perfiſt ia 
che ſame Opinibns, and profeſorhe ſame Doctrine in private, 
thought it neteſſary, in order to put a Stop to this and 
every kn of Herely, to -eſtabliſk. a ſtandiug Remedy; 
A. * VIZ. 


* 


9) 


i. 1 Tana d of Perſom, whoſe ſole 
ould be the = puny of Hereticks. 
IF , that theſe Perſons 
cake the Court of Rom ; 


1 Wan be bound no 
manner of T of Relation to the end that th 
Have the leaſt R C6nfideration for any K 
ever; and of a Breaſt uninform'd with Pity and Com 
. as 


were intended to co compott hee bed 4 
oroue T fibunal that had ever A 
The? dope ouncil foreſay three Obaſteles, which it wou 
be no eafy Matter to furmount : The firſt was, that! 
| — would not | to A, fe the Erection of che Inqui- 
br © effected without leſſening hes 
— woke of heretical ,Matters, whi 
te clein'd x army and of which they had alwa 
Fs . T5. as the See of Rene owed t 
81 Fur of its Credit and Authority to Bitope, 
nown how to exert it on all proper Occaſi ons, 

a ren wp up Part of their own Authority for its ſake, 
dex was of the higheſt Importance to the Holy See, to con- 
tine in the ſtricteſt Union with the reſt of the iſhops; con- 

vently, that the wounding them in ſo tender a Part, 

buld proye fatal to the Pontiftate. The ſecond ObMi- 

ele, which was full as ſtrong, and: equally difficult to ſur- 
mount, was, that it would be impoſſible to eſtabliſh the In» 


2. in the Manner projected, without deprivi * 


ſame time, 12 Lay es, , of the Power y h; 


3 exeticks: Hence it Was « 
conch, th they n+ 1 with no le TO 


the ſetting up of a Tribunal, which 95 


| — ruin a Part of utiſdiction. ing 2 

eee . che ſeve; 
of che Inquifition, fuck as, the 167 19 2 
s, the Wages of the inferior men, © he whioh 


Ave, abloturely F OT RI: 


> Thief Ob , which at firſt Sight 
mountablt, | ve made them gu 


e of ting th prjced rel 


chat — 


the two firſt Difficulties that had been ftarted.. 


Tube firſt of theſe Expedients was, to declare, that the 
Biſhops ſhould, jointly with the Inquiſitors, be Judges 
over icks ; that nothing ſhould be undertaken with- 
out their Privity, and that they ſhould aſſiſt at theſe Tri- 
als as often as ſhould think ; taking Care, at 
the ſame Time, ſo to manage afterwards by Ex- 
pedients, which Time never fails to furniſh, that the 
chief Authority might be entirely lodged in the Inqui- 
ſitors, and thae the Shadow of it only ſhould be left to 
the Biſhops, who were to reſt ſatisfy d with the Name of 
Judges. Whence it would come to paſs, that the Bi- 
Hops, moſt of whom were more concerned for the Ho- 
nour than the Duties of their Function, would either reſt 
ſatisfied with whatever Share ſhould be indulg'd them, or 
ceiving that the ſmalleſt Part of a Juriſdiftion was al- 
lowed, the Whole of which juftly belong'd to them, they 
would at laſt reſign it entirely to the Inquiſitors, who 
by that Means would be left at Liberty to act in the 
"moſt arbitrary Manner, and be wholly dependent on the 
That as to the ſecond Obſtacle, viz. the ſeveral Prin- 
ces and Magiſtrates to whom they were ſubordinate, they 
might ſo much the more eaſily be prevailed with not to 
-oppole the Deſign of the Pope, as he then enjoyed an 
almoſt abſolute Authority in all 7ealy ; that it was neceſ- 
ary, tho" they r the moſt vile Methods, to make 
their Advantage of ſo happy a Train of — 
Which, if let flip, - might poſübly be never recovered. 
wever, -that fince to build this Eftabliſhment on a 
ſolid Foundation, the prevailing on them not to — — 
it would not ſafficiently ſerve their Pu but that their 
Conſent would be neceſſary, it would conſequently be 
Nee be faciafy them in urward Arran iy the age 


- 


(17 ) | 
Manner as the Biſhops. In ance of this, they ſhould 
leave to Magiſtrates the Pens diſpoſing of the lower: 
Employments of the Inquiſition, which ſhould not be al- 
lowed to make uſe of any but thoſe whom they ſhould 
" That they ſhould have Liberty to int an 
t to the Inquiſitor, in their Viſitations of all Pla- 
ces within the Juriſdiction of the Civil Magi ; and: 
that a third Part of the confiſcated Eſtates of all who had 
been condemn'd, might be apply'd to pablick Uſes. 
Laſtly, that according as they ſhould meet with greater or. 
leſs Oppoſition, with more or leſs Difficulties, they might 
ive up or refuſe ſeveral other Points of little Conſequence, 
which the Magiſtrate would ſeem to ſhare the Autho- 
rity of the Inquiſition, but at the ſame Time would be 
no more than the mere Executioners of its Order. 


Theſe Difficulties being got over, the third. Obſtacle 
was ſo much the ſtronger, as Intereſt was the Object 
of it; and this was, to find out ſome Method for raifing 
a large Fund to enable the Inquiſitors to ſubſiſt with Ho- 
nour. Several Methods were propoſed on this Head; 
but at laſt it was reſolved, that the Corporations in the 
ſeveral Places ſhould be prevail'd with to furniſh Sums for 
this Purpoſe ; and that, in order to engage them to come 
"more readily into it, they ſhould be allowed-to diſpoſe of 
Part of the Moneys ariſing from Fines and Confiſcations. 


- Matters being thus ſettled, they diſſ craſty Per- 
Tens, of undoubted Fidelity, into the ſeveral Provinces of 
Tay then ſubject to the Pope; whoſe Buſineſs was, if poſ- 
fible, to engage their Favour for the new Eſtabliſhment 
they intended to be ſet up in them, As the dite Effects 
that would reſult from it had not been, yet felt, or ſo much 
as foreſeen, it was received with very little Difficulty. 
Upon which the Pope directed a Bull to the ſeveral Magi- 
firates, Heads of Colleges, Ec. and to the Corporations of 
"thoſe Cities where the Inquiſition had been eſtabliſhed; 


5 Thi Bull contained Thirty- one Chapters, which were 
1 * Statutes for the feeling of 4þis Holy — 
. er arr, Bru — 
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; and they 
extorted ſeveral Sums of 
that the /Publick - 


Impoſitions no longer. | «fy 
Complaints were ſeconded by a Declaration from 
Cities and Corporations, by which they pro- 
teſted in expreſs Terms, that they 8 loager fur- 
niſh the Sums required for the Support of the Inquiſition, 
Irs Officers, c. without which it would be impoſſible 
Fer that Tribunal to ſubſiſt. Indeed the Ground of the 
Noten was, as 9 their Inability 1 
| 8e 


(383) 


lavge ExaRiots, necelivy $0 ſpan Tang of hs 
Inquiſition, ”y 


But whether it were thas 'cheſe obtions, and ithe 
Complain on which they ware un ; Vacs thought 
jaſt, or that there was no other 
the laquiſition, which the Popes — 2 
Maſter- piece, it — — — 
Things, the better to accuſtom the People, by inſenbble 

Degrees, to the new Burden they were going to lay upon 
their Shoulders. It was therefgre declared, that in all 
Places where the Inquiſition ſhould hereafter be received, 
— immer wag > = war — 


were made againſt | 
Quiſitors would immediately ceaſe. And as to the Com- 
plaints of the Rigours the — in the Diſcharge 
of their Office, a Remedy was applied thereto, by allow- 
ing Biſtwps, — af the Inquiſition, a little 
more Power than had before been indulged them. 


The Court of Reme drew mne confdemble 
From their Condeſcenſion on this Occaſton: 
that as the tors depended no longer on the Bag 
ple for their Subſiſtence, they conſequently would he 
more attached to the Papal Intereſt, and alienated from 
any other. The Second, ahich was Gf as leſs Ane 
quence, was, chat the Inquifition was by chis Means we.- 
ceived without Oppoſtion in Lombardy, Romania, Nengp 
Anconituma, —.— the Stats of Ganar, and in all Bats 
% ah the e Rep 
enice, excepted 


Don Per of Tolede, Vieway of Naples For de E- 
wor Charles V. auempted to ietdle abe i oquiſaicm in ah 
ö of Naples, in the Vent 4 $46 But 

— for ſeveral Days: gweat Numbers of be Wa- 
| ee eld, and they 


| (4) 
been üriven out of this rich Kingdom, had they not ſe- 
cured themſelves in the Caſtles, and held out with Vigour 
againſt the Inhabitants, who did all that lay in their Power 
to force them out. The Mutineers were even reſolved to 
— — —— of the French; 1 

it e diſ d an 3 to du Mor tier, the Em- 

baſſador of Francis I. — deſiring him to ſend them a 

bold Mam to Head them: Nevertheleſs he let ſlip the Op- 

portunity. Since that, the Fear ot a freſh Inſurre lion, and 

the Oppoſitions of the Court of Rome, have pre- 
the Re · eſtabliſhment of the Inquiſition in Naples. 


Aſter the Inquiſition had been eſtabliſh'd in Jealy, the 
Court of Rome, who were deſirous of introducing it into 
all the States of Chriſtendom, attempted to eſtabliſh it in 
Germany ; but the exceſſive Rigour of the Tribunal not 
ſuiting the generous Temper of the Germans, they oppos d 
it with ſo mach Bravery, that the Pope was obliged to lay 
aſide his Deſign. However, the Court of Rome, were 
perſuaded, that Time, and the Artifice which might be 
uſed; would at laſt give Succeſs to their Endeavours. But 
Time only taught them, that the Germans would never 
ſubmit to ſuch a Yoke; and of this they had the ſtrongeſt 
Proof, by the Inquiſition's being baniſhed out of ſeveral 
Cities, where the utmoſt Pains had been taken to ſet it 

up, notwithſtanding that the Inquifitors had treated the 
Inhabitants with much greater Lenity than they had ever 
_ exerciſed” before in any other Place. 

4 


Having therefore loſt all Hopes of eftabliſhing it in Ger- 
mam, they attempted to ſettle it in France; and ſucceeded 

in in Part; for it was receiv'd in Languedoc, and ſome 
Gf the Neighbouring Provinces, upon account of the Yau- 
dit, and the Albigen/es, whom they imagin'd this Tribu- 
nal only could extirpate, But they likewiſe found, that the 
French would no more ſubmit to the Yoke than the Germans 
had done. Aecordingly the Inquiſition was baniſhed out of 
ſome Cities by po Infarretions, and the Inquiſitors 
leit ſeveral others for want of Employment, or rather be- 
cauſe . chey, ſo far from meeting with Reſpect, which they 
— 2 ſo vaſtly fond of, were on the contrary, univerſally — 


(15) 
hated and abhorred, and juſtly ſuppoſed it would be im- 
ie for them ever w nerome the dete of act 


fa Note; e 
The Inquiſition, being baniſhed France, recovered more 
in Spain than it had loſt in that Kingdom: The Kings of 
Arragon ede it, and eablided i m the ſeveral Do- 
minions. ſubject to that Crown. contrary 
to the Pope's Expectations, was not e's Attemp! 
were made to get it receiv'd in the other States of 
Weſtern Part of Europe, but to no Purpoſe, It was op- 
poſed in all Places with a Reſolution” which was leaſt ex- 
pected. But it did not long preſerve its Authority in A- 
ragon z but became, as in France, the Object of Con- 
_ and Averſion of the Grandees and People; and, in 
all Probability, would ſoon have been driven out of that 
Kingdom with as much Ignominy, bad not Ferdinand. 
Arragon, and Iſabella of Caſtile, who had united al 
all the States of Spain under one Monarchy, reſtor d it to 
its priſtine Authority in 4rragon, and afterwards in all the 
States of Spain, under one Portugal excepted. - 


Thus, rly ſpeaking, Spain was not wholly ſub- 
5 to b Lausen till about 1484. For, after this 
Union of the States, theſe Princes reſolved upon the 

Conqueſt of the Kingdom of Granada, and to oblige the 
Moors, who had ſo often made Spain tremble, and had 
conquered the greateſt Part of it, to return back into 
Africa, — 6: J 13802 


This Defign met with Succeſs: The Moors were 'ſub- 
dued, were diſpoſſeſs'd of every thing they held in Spain, 
and the greateſt Part of them driven back to Africa. 
What detained; the reſt was, either the Marriages they 
had contracted, the various Settlements they had in 
Spain, their Trade, er, laſtly, the Landed Eſtates they 
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(7) 
. euraftance of her Reign would be, that ſhe had not - only 
done her utmoſt Endeav ours, during ber Liſe-time, far 
the Support of the true Religion, but had alſo left belaind 
her the moſt infallible Methods af preſerving it in its - 
moſt Purity, as long as the Monarchy ſhould endure. 


The Queen, won by theſe Reaſons, promis'd her Con- 
ſeſſor, that ſhe would do all that lay in her Power to 
rſuade the King to eſtabliſh the Inquiſition in all his 
inions ; and, indeed, his Reaſons wrought as much 
upon the King as they had done upon the Queen ; inſo- 
much that they jointly obtained Bulls from Pope Sixtxs IV. 
in 1483, for the ſetting ap of the Inquiſition in the King- 
doms of Arragen and Valencia, and the Earldom of Cata- 
Anis. It was afterwards erected in Caftile, and in all the 
Dominions of Ferdinand and 1/abeila. This crafty Prieft 
had done too much Service in this Aﬀai, not to be re- 
warded for it ; accordingly the Pope created him Cardinal, 
and their Catholick Majeſties appointed him Inquiſitor 
General; which is ſo eminent a Dignity, that if one of 
the King's Sons was to be a Clergyman, he would not 
think it beneath him to fill that Place: And, indeed, 
this Power is ſo abſolute and unlimited, that bis Catholick 
- Majeſty cannot boaſt of having one Subject in his Do- 
minions who is exempt from it. Torguemade fully 
— anſwered the Opinion the People had of him, vir. 
that there was not a Man in all Spais fitter for that im- 
portant Employment ; fince that, during his 14 Years 
Adminiſtration in the Inquiſition, he had proſecuted up- 
. wards of 100,000 Perſons, of whom 6000 had been 
condemned to the Flames. - | | ia 


Tue Inquifnion was introduced in Portugal, under the 
| Reign of Zobn III. before 1557, by a certain Monk, 
Who, as tis pretended, having procur'd a Bull, or f 
+ , aitious Brief, managed Matters fo well, that he ſucceeded 
in the Deñ zu he had formed of eſtabliſhing the formidable 
Tribunal of the Holy Office in that Kingdom, Hows 
ever, bis Fraud was: at laſt detected ; and it is univeria 
„ Agreed, that he was condemned to the Gallie: for Lit 
pen that Account. But 8 pot kinder he Inqui- 


oy ſors 


( 18) 
fitors from carrying on their Proceedings: However, as 
their Maxims, and their inflexible Severity towards thoſe 
unhappy People called Chriſfianos vou, or new Chriſ- 
tians, ſtruck the candid Part of Mankind with Horror, 
there were found ſome Miniſters at Court, who had fo 
much Probity and Humanity, as to repreſent to their So- 
vereign the great Prejudice which accrued to his Subjects 
from this unprecedented Tribunal, and its frequent and 
bloody Executions. The King, after having juſtly re- 
flected on theſe Remonſtrances, procur'd privately a Brief 
from Rome, by which his Holineſs a general Par- 
don to all Perſons accuſed of Judaiſin, with Orders to the 
Inquiſitors to ſet open their Priſons, and to diſmiſs all 
ſuch as ſhould be confined in them, without the leaſt Ex- 
ception. The Officers of the Inquiſition were obliged to 


ſubmit to this Command: However, they ſoon found a 


Pretext to ſet their Engines at Work again, by which 


means the Priſons of the Inquiſition were as much crowd- 
ed as they had been before the Injunction. 


The Duke of Braganza, being raiſed to the Throne 
of Portugal, in 1648, by the Name of Jobn IV. would 


undoubtedly have aboliſhed the Inquifition in his Domi- 
nions, had he either enjoyed a longer, or more peaceable 
"Reign. This Judicious Prince was thoroughly ſenſible of 


the Abuſes which were committed under the Shadow of 


the inviolable Secrecy that is obſerved in the Holy Office: 
* Beſides, he knew that the Inquiſitors were bias'd by Pride 
and Avarice, inſtead of following the DiQates of Piety 
and Juſtice; and knowing that, of the numberleſs Con- 


* 
* 


* 
* 
— 


t 


fiſcations which were made by the Inquiſition, but a v 
trifling Share came into his Treaſury, the reſt being all 
diftributed- among the Officers of the Tnquifitivn, he or- 
dered that the Goods and Chattels of thoſe who ſhould 
be taken up ſhould not be confiſcated for the future. 
This Declaration aſtoniſhed and alarmed the Inquiſitors, 
as it took from them the moſt conſiderable Advantages of 
their Employments': This made them have Recourſe to 


Ve 


* 
oy 
* 


every Expedient, in order to ſet Things upon their 


former Footing; and they play d their Cards fo well, 
that they at laſt obtained a Brief from the Pope, unknown 
94. © 
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( 19 ) 
to the King, by which his Holineſs ordained, that all 
Confiſcations ſhould be made to the Benefit of the Inqui- 
fition, in the ſame Manner as before the King's Declara- 
tion was publiſhed, upon Pain of Excommunication to be 
exp rod all thoſe as ſhould oppoſe the Execution of 
this Brief. t | 


The Inquiſitors, having prevailed thus far, waited in 
a Body upon the King; when one of them, in the Name 
of all the reft, beſought him to give them Leave to read 
his Holineſ:'s Brief before his Majefty; and in the Pre- 
| ſence of his whole Court. The King, having liſtened to 
them with great Attention, immediately inquired, Who 
was to have the Benefit that would — from the ſeveral 
Conſiſcations? The Anſwer was, Himſelf. Since it is 
ſo, replied the King, and that there is no Room to 
doubt but I may diſpoſe of my own, in what Manner ' 
ſhall judge proper, as a Teſtimony of my Obedience to 
the Pope's Orders, and the great Reſpe& I have for his 
Commands, I conſent that you confiſcate the Goods and 
Chattels of thoſe who ſhall be ſeized by Order of your 
Tribunal; vided, however, that an exact Inventory 
be taken of ſuch Seizures: But I declare from this In- 
ſtant, that I freely beſtow all ſach confiſcated Effects on 
the Perions ſo ſeiz'd, and their Families; and my Will 
and Pleaſure is, that they ſhall be reſtored to them, or 
their Heirs, with the utmoſt Fidelity and Care, to what” 
Puniſhment ſoever you may condemn them. Tho' the 
Inquiſiters were enraged at this Order, they nevertheleſs 
were obliged to. ſubmit to it; and ſo long as Don Jobn 
reigned, all Good and Chattels confiſcated were either re- 
red to the Perſons to whom they belonged, or their 
wful Heirs, But no ſooner was the King dead, than 
the Heads of the Inquiſitien repreſented to the Queen 
his Widow, that as the late King her Conſort, had ated 
in direct Oppoſition to the Pope's Orders, he had thereb 
incurred the Sentence of Excommunication, with which 
all ſuch were threatened in the Pope's Brief, who ſhould 
oppoſe the Execution of it. This Princeſs, who was 
not of that ſteady Reſolution as the King her Conſort, 
was ſo weak as to n—— the Inquiſtors, cloathed 
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in;theis Sactrdatal Veſtmerts, ſſiould perform the 

many of abiolving che dead body of the King from the 

prezended Excommunication, and that too in the Preſenoe 
of. Dan Aiphon/a and Don eds, her Sons. The Reader 
will eably ſuppoſe, that whazever was done by the In- 
uificors, with regard to the Abſolution of the King's 
Body, was but y mere Trick, to frighten the Grandees 
Kingdom, and the common ople, and to ſup- 
the Authority of the Holy Office, with all its Tram 
Terrors: For Don Jh bad paid the utmoſt Submiſkon 
ta the Pope's Brief and the generous Reiolution be had 
22 ile it was read. to remit to his Subjects all ſuch 
their Goods and Chattles as ſhould be confiſcated to 
his Uſe, as he had really given Orders, io far from de- 
ſervi nom inious a Funiſhment as was inflicted on 
him yp kis Death, ought rather to have procured kim 
the ever Thanks of all his Sahjecls, aud have made 
the Cruelty of the Iaquiſiton odious to the World. But 
— by the Impunity they had met 


Til 


i 
encoura 
with o this 2 — continued to exerciſe their Ri- 


g9ours, or rather CIC eng 


we... 


The Chucky and Rigas of the Ing uiſnion, from time 
to time, pro.. — ieveral of the bea Nobility, as well 
tue about the Court, 


penecuted and tormented in ſo dreadful a Manner, to 
make their moſt. humble Remonſtrance to Don Pearo 

on that Account. Among the Number of thete were 
veral Biſhops and eminent Divines, and ious of dif- 
ferent Orders. All theſe repreiemed to the ing, the ir- 
reparable Injury which the Inquiſitors did to his Subjects 
and told him, that ſt would inevitably be followed with 
the uttor Ruin of the Kingdom. The King was io ftruck 
with the Reaſons they gave, that he commanded his Am- 
baſſador at Rome to iollicit a Brief at the Court, by which 
the Sufferers ſhould nave Leave granted them to lay bo- 
fore nis Holineis the Reaſons they had to of the 
Proceedings of the'Inquifition. This Brief being granted, 
and Notice thereof given uo the ſeveral —— — 


* 


( 2») 
Portugal, the Executions of that Tribunal were | 
and the Sufferers had Leave to appoint Council to plead 
in their Name, both in Lem and in Pa tugal. Accord- 
ingly, their Council drew up ſeveral Petitions and Me- 
morials, which they preſented to his Holineſs, praying 
that the Papers of tome ancient Proſecutions of Ferioas 
who had been condemned to the Flames by the Inquiſition 
ſhould be ſent to Num, particularly ſuch as were put to 
Death by the Name of negative Convicts; in order that, 
his Holineis being, by the Peruſal of theſe Inftruments, 
fally convinced of the Juſtice of their Complaints, he 
might therefore apply ſuitable Remedies. | 


-y 


His Holineſs liſtened attentively to their Grievances, - 
and was greatly afflicted upon that Account; whereupon 
he immediately gave Orders for diſpatching a Brief, by 
which he commanded the Inquiſitors to fend him imme- 
diacely the Originals of four ancient Proſecutions. The 
chief Inquiſitor plainly iaw, that in caſe they ſhould be 
forced to ſend this Brief, they would mevitably be ex- 
poled to the greateſt Dangers ; ſince, in caſe it ſhould 
work its Effect, their Autnority would either be loſt, or 
at leaſt conſiderably impair d. In this Dilemma, they at 
laſt, however, took the Reſolution to obey the Pope's 
Orders: Upon which his Holineſs, by a new Brief, ſuſ- 
pended the Inquiſitor General from his Employment, and 
excommunicated the ret. He likewiſe commanded them 
to give up the Keys of the ſeveral Priſons of the Inqui- 
ion into the Hands of the Ordmaries ; but this they re- 
faled. However, the Pope abſolved them, upon their 
making. him Night Satisfaction; and tho' ſome Regula- 
tions were made, in order to {often the Rigours of this 
Tribunal. Matters have nevertheleſs always continued 
upon the fame Foot. Whatever is here advanced, is 
more than juſtiked by a Brief of Pope Innocent XI. dated 
Auguft 22, 1682. | 


Great Britain and the Low Countries were now the 
enly Places where the Court of Name had not attempted to 
introduce the Inquiſition. As for the former, the Temper 
of its Inhabitants, fil more abhorrent of all violent Re- 
= medies, 


* 4 _ Can) 
© medics, and more inclined to Inſurrections than either 
' Germans, French, Spaniards, or Italians, appeared ſo o 
2 to the Inquiſition, that the Holy See thought all 
vours for that Purpoſe would prove ineffeQual ; 
and even tho' the Pope, who had more Authority here 
= than in the reſt of the States in Chriſtendom, ſhould have 
| n ſufficient to get it received in this Kingdom, it 
yet would be impoſlible for it to maintain itſelf long 
therein: All Thoughts of attempting it were therefore 
laid afide, but with the more ReluQance, as the Engl; 
were look'd on as a People who love. to deliver their 
Thoughts freely and openly, and the moſt uſed to dog- 
matize, and ſo had the greater Occaſion for ſuch an Efta» 


As to the Netherlands, the Conformity of the Tem 
of the Inhabitants with thoſe of the Germans and F — 
between whom they are ſituated, having given Occaſion 
to conclude, that eitker it would be impoſſible to eſtabliſh 
the Inquiſition among them, or that it would never be 
long ſupported therein, was the Cauſe, that no Attempts 
were made for that Purpoſe, or that they did not carry 
it to any great Lengths. But after the Riſe of the La- 
theran Doctrine, a great Number of Proteſtants having 
ſettled in thoſe ſpacious Provinces, under Pretence of car- 
rying on their Trade, the Emperor Charles V. who was 
not loved by them, and who perhaps hated them in his 
Turn, or at leaſt was afraid of them, was enſive 
leſt they ſhould at laſt get the upper Hand in the heredita- 
ry Countries. This — added to the Negli- 
gence of the Magiſtrates, whe had been obliged to ſlacken 
their Proſecutions, becauſe of the great Number of Pro- 
teſtants that had ſhelter'd themſelves in thoſe Provinces, 
aecaſioned his publiſhing an Edict, in 1550, by which the 
Inquiſition was ordered to be eſtabliſhed in gil the Loa [ 


Countries, in the ſame Manner as in Spain. 


This Edict was promulgated ; but Mary, Queen of 
Hungary, Siſter to the Emperor, and Governeſs of thoſe 
Provinces, remonſtrated to him, that in caſe the Edi& 
f:ould be put in Execution, all the foreign nn 


( 23 


and great Numbers of the Natives of the Countty, would 
immediately abandon it, in order to ſeek for Liberty of 


Conſcience elſewhere; and their Trade, which at that* 


Time was the moſt flouriſhing of any in Europe, would 
infallibly be ruined : This prevail'd with the Emperor to 
publiſh two Declarations, by which all Foreigners were 
exempted from the Juriſdiction of the Inquiſition, and 
the Severity of its Proſecutions very much mitigated with 
reſpe& to the Natives of the Country. However, not- 
. withſtanding the Emperor's Edict was publiſhed with theſe 
Reſtrictions, it yet was not put in Execution; whether it 
were that this Monarch, who was not always for having 
thoſe Things carried on, which he ſeemed in outward Ap- 
, to promote, was not urgent to have it put in 
— or that the People, the Biſhops, and Magi 
ſtrates, whoſe Intereſt being chiefly concerned therein, did 
therefore foreſee the Conſequences that would reſult from 
It, better than any other Perſon, and who moreover were 
very ſenſible, that the Emperor was not able to force them 
to this Yoke againſt their Wills, ſecretly oppoſed it. Be 
this as it will, the Inquifition was not eſtabliſhed in the 
' Low Countries during the Reign of Charles V. 


After the Death of this Emperor, which happened in 
1599, Philip II. his Son, who was now Sovereign of 
the Netherlands, attempted all Methods poſſible ro ſet up 
nas rigorous an Inquiſition therein as that of Spain. The 


States at firſt oppoſed it by the ſtrongeſt, as well ns the 


moſt reſpectful, Remonſtrances: But Philip II. reſolving 
to be obeyed, had not the leaſt Regard to them; upon 
which the People, who could not bear to be forced in an 
Article of ſo extenſive and delicate a Nature as that of 
Religion, broke out into an open InſurreQion. This In- 
ſurrection in the Low Countries gave Occaſion to the 
"Riſe and Eftabliſhment of the Commonwealth of Holland. 
No Inſurrection ever laſted longer, or was carried on 
with greater Obſtinacy ; for the War continued upwards 
of threeſcore Years, with unparallelled Animoſity, but 
various Succeſs. The King of Spain had frequent Op- 
portunities of eſtabliſhing a ter Authority in thoſe 
Countries than any of his Predeceſſors had ever 9 5 
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ancient Rome, At length both 
War, which had been carried on 


SHE 


Es 


he not ratified 
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carried on in the Netherlands, whereof 
was either the real or pretended Cauſe. 
made any Progreſs fince that Time. Such 
ived it are ſtill ſubject to it, and thoſe 
refuſed have been fo happy as to keep 
that it is now confined to /, and the 
 Dominions ſubject to Spain and Portugal. | 


The Court of Rome, who has always a watchful Eye over 
its Imereſt, endeavour'd to get the Inquiſition eſtabliſhed 
Fexice : But the / enctians, who are as ſenſible as any 
cople in the World of their true Intereſt, and ſo judi- 


Siouſly foreſee the Conſequences of Things, could never 


be prevailed with to conſent to it: /anccent, Alexander, 


Urban, Clement, and the Seven Popes their Succeſſors, ſet 


Engine at Work to compaſs their Deſign ; but to 


every 
no Purpoſe. The Inquiſition did itſelf contribute to the 


obitinate Reſiſtance it met with, when attempted to be ſet 
up in Venice; all Places rang with the Dilorders and Tu- 


mults occafioned by the Sermons, us well as the Fury, 


and imprudent Conduct of the Inquiſitors. - For theſe 
to 


. 0 PF 
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to their Heads, ruſades againſt the Be ts. 
the Romiſb uv freed: and theſe new made Cruſades, inſtead 
of being ferviceable to Religion, inſpired the People with 
nothing but revenging t ves upon their Enemies. 


Man and Parma had Ike to have been ruined by the 
Tumults that had been raiſed on theſe Occaſions, and 
Al fratycry'd aloud againſt the Inquiſition and its Officers. 
The Senate of Venice Rk Advantage of theſe Diſorders, 
by making it a Handle to juſtify their having always re- 
fus'd to ſuffer the T aifition, to be erected in the Terri- 
tories of Venice. However, all theſe fruitleſs Attempts 
could not prevail with the Popes to deſiſt from their Be- 

— and Nicelas IV. in 1287, at laſt obtained what his 
s had ſo lang ſolicited in vain. The Senate, 

u Complian iance with he? Rogue of his Holineſs, reſolved 

2 the Inquiſition; but then it was with all the 
Precautions neceſſary for preventing the Scandal and Diſ- 
order it had occaſioned, 2 almoſt all Parts where it had 
been hitherto received. It was therefore agreed, that n 
Officers, but thoſe of the Republick, ſhould be ſuffered 
to execute the Proſecutions of the Inquiſition ; that, in 
order to prevent all Burthens and Impoſitions, the Re- 
venues neceflary for the Maintenance of that Tribunal 
mould not be raiſed by its Officers; and that the Re- 

blick ſhould aſſign a 'F and for that Purpoſe, and ſhould 
15 minate a Perſon to receive the Moneys ariſing there - 
from ; that it ſhould pay the Salaries of the- Inquiſitors, 
and their Officers, and defray all the neceſſary Expences; 
and that all Fines, Confiſcations, and all Profits a | 
from the Condemnation of Hereticks, ſhould be put into 
the Hands of the Inquiſitors, for which it ſhould be ac- 
countable to the Senate, to be employed by them as they 
ſhould judge proper. 


© "The Senate having thus reſolved to receive the Inqui- 
fition, an Inſtrument was immediately drawn up for thas 
Purpoſe, in the moſt authentick Manner, and ſent to 
the Pope: And altho' his Holineſs was not pleaſed with 
the Reſtrictions made by = Senate, and would _ 
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(26) 
been glad the Inquifition had been received at Venice 
without the leaſt Limitation, he nevertheleſs thought 
fit to agree with this Inſtrument ; and, accordingly con- 
firmed it by a Bull. Although the Inquiſition at Venice 
was reftrained pretty much in its Authority, nevertheleſs 
the Court of Reme * . had done great Matters 
in having procur'd its Eſtabliſhment there, particularly, 
as they 'd themſelves, that they ſhould at laft force 
che Yenctians to acquieſce in all Things, and to ſuffer 
the Inquiſition to reign as deſpotic there as in the other 
States of Hay. However, their Hopes were 
blaſted; for the Senate, who probably were perſuaded, 
they had been too condeſcending, in receiving the Inqui- 
ſition, though upon their own Terms, were firmly re- 
ſolved not to ſufter the leaſt Isnovation, and to =_ 
Things on the ſame Foot in which they had been 
eſtabliſhed. So, that, far from giving their Conſent to 
the repealing of any of their 1 they have 
enacted new ones from time to time; all which, together, 
compoſed the Thirty-nine famous Chapters, or Statutes, 
by which the Inquiſition, in all the Venetian Territories, 
is governed to this Day. 


The Inquiſition of Rome is compoſed of Cardinals, 
who fit as Judges, and of Conſulters, moſt of whom are 
Doctors of the Canon Law, and R or Monks ; 
theſe are ſo many Counſellors, whoſe Buſineſs it is to 
examine the Books, Tenets, Opinions, and Actions, of 
all Perſons impeached to the Tribunal of the Inquiſition. 
It is from their Opinions, that the Cardinal Inquiſitors 
form their Sentences and Decrees. There are, es, 
two Secretaries, and a kind of Attorney-General, who are 
the only Perſons known to thoſe who are impeached. 
"There are a prodigious Number of inferior Officers ; 
becauſe, as all the Officers of the Inquiſition have very 
b great Privileges, and can be judg'd by that Tribunal on- 

, they, by that means, ſecure themſelves from the or- 
dinary Forms of Juſtice, which are very ſevere. 


The 


4 
The Inquiſition is impower' d to judge: 


Ii. Thfs who ba given any Suſpicion of Hereſ 

. Thoſe w ve any Suſpicion of Hereſy. . 

III. The Promoters, or thoſe oh . or favour 

tem in any Manner whatſoever, | 
IV. Thoſe who reſiſt the Officers of the Inquiſition, 

and interfere with the Juriſdiftion thereof, in any Man- 

ner whatſoever. | 


As to what relates to Hereticks, all are by the Inqui- 
fition comprehended under that Name, who have either 
ſpoken, written, taught, or ched any thing contrary 
to the Scripture, the Apoſtles Creed, the Articles of Faith, 
and the Traditions of the Church: Thoſe who have alſo 
abjur'd the Chriſtian Faith; or thoſe who commend the 
Cuſtoms and Ceremonies uſed in other Religions ; or 
maintain that a Man may be ſaved in any Religion, pro- 
vided he profeſſes it with a pure and fincere Heart. 
They likewiſe comprehend under the Title of Hereticks, 
all who diſapprove any Ceremony, Uſage, or Cuſtom, 
received in the Univerſal Church, and even in thoſe par- 
ticular Churches where the Inquiſition is received. And 
they alſo include among theſe, thoſe who declare, that 
the Pope has no Power over temporal Princes ; as alſo 
thoſe who declare any thing in Oppoſition to the Deci- 
kons made by the Pope, on apy Subject whatever. 


The Suſpicion of Hereſy is ſtill of greater Extent ; 
for if a Man happens only to advance any Propoſition 
that offends thoſe who hear him, or even forbears to 
impeach thoſe who advance any ſuch, he is ſure to be 
obnoxious to this Tribunal. 'To receive a Heretick into 
one's Friendſhip, to entertain him in one's Houſe, to 
make him a Preſent, or even to pay him à Viſit ; and, 
above all, to prevent his being impriſoned in the Inqui- 
ſition, or aſſiſt his Eſcape from thence, tho' grounded on 
the ſtrongeſt Motives of Friendſhip, Duty, Gratitude, or 
Pity, is to incur-the Guilt of Hereſy, And to ſuch 
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2 is this Matter carried in the Inquifition, that a 
Perſon is obliged to im h Brother, Father, Hufband, 
or Wife, when ſulpefted of Hereſy. Under this Name 
are comprehended all thoſe who ſpeak to ſuch as are im- 
priſoned in the Inquifition without Leave; or who write 
to'them, either to adviſe them in any Matter, or merely 
to comfort them in their Misfortunes. As one of the 
chief Maxims of the Inquiſition is to ſtrike Terror into 
all, and to make itſelf dreaded by all who are ſubject to 
it, it puniſhes with greater Severity ſuch as offend its 
Agents or Officers in any Manner whatſoever: And, in 
this Caſe, nothing is looked upon as a ſlight Offence, but 
every Crime is conſidered as capital ; nor can Birth, Cha» 
racter, Employment, Rank, or Digricy, ſecure any Per- 
fon from its Violence; and the leaſt Threat againſt the 
moſt inferior Cfficer of the Ii. quiſition, its Informers, or 
Wirneſſes, would be puniſhed with the utmoſt Rigour and 
Severity. 


- Theſe are the chief Caſes ſubject to the Inquiſition, 
and which come generally under its Cognizance by four 
different Methods: Either by pr blick Report, by whicha. 
Berſon is accuſed ; or by the Depoſition of thoſe Witneſ- 
ſes by whom ne is im peached ; or by the Dilcovery of the 

ies of the Inquiſition, who are ſpread up and down in 
Places ; or, laſtly, by the Depoſitions of the Crimi- 
nals themſelves, who, for Fear others ſhould inform a+ 
== them, and, in Hopes of meeting with leſs ſevere 
reatment, ſometimes impeach themſelves of Things of 
which they know they might be convicted. 


When the Inquiſitiors have- diſcovered a Criminal by 
one of the four Methods above mentioned, or even 
on a bare Suſpicion, which often is very flight, he is 
thrice ſummoned to appear; after which, in caſe he 
does not come forth, he is excommunicated, or fined 
proviſionally in large Sums, which, however, does not 
exempt him from a more ſevere Puniſhment, if he be 
catch'd again. The ſureſt Method is to obey the firſt 
Summons ; for the longer this is delay'd, gone 
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Guile is incurred ; nay, though a Perſon were really in- 
nocent, yet à Refuſal ro obey the Orders of the Inqui- 
ftion is itſelf a Crime: All Delays and Put-offs, or this 
Occaſion, only heighten the Prejudice which may be en- 
tertained againſt a Perſon impeached'; and they take it for 
ted, they have Proofs ſufficient againſt him, and that 
is difident of the Merits of his Cauſe, from the ſirſt 
Moment he diſcovers the leaſt ReluQance to a be⸗ 
fore his Judges. When this is the Caſe of a Perſon ac- 
cuſed, he has no other Way left to ſecure himſelf, than by 
a voluntary and perpetual Baniſtment. Nothing is for- 
got in this Tribunal ; no Crime is wiped away by Time, 
nor do they allow of any fuch Thing as Preſcription: 


It is yet no eaſy Matter to ſueceed in this violent Ex- 
treme, and it is almoſt impoſſible to eſcape the Search of 
the Inquiſitors; for no ſooner has an impeachett Perſon 
made his Eſcape, but all the Inquiſitions have ſpeedy No- 
tice of it: They purſue him every where, and ſeldom fail 
to cateh him again. The ſame is obſerved with regard 
to thoſe who break out of the Priſon of the Inquiſition ; 
if they are catched again, they are utterly undone, and 
the moſt gentle Puniſhment they are to expect is Impri- 
ſonment for Life. It often happens, that the Inquiſitors; 
either when they have ſufficient Witneſfes, or that the 
Erime, of which the Perſon impeached is accuſed, is of 
an enormous Nature; or when they are afraid of his 
eſcaping from them, and not ſtaying till they ſummon 
him in Form; in theſe Caſes they ſhall give Orders im- 
mediately for hii being arrefted, whenever they can meet 
with him. A Perſon impeached has no Aſylum, wor 
Privilege, nor can ſuſpend the Proſecution one ſingle Mo- 
ment, or mitigate the Rigour of it. 


It is ſorpriſing to conſider the forforn Condition of a 
Perſon who is thus unhappy: He is ſeized in the Midſt of 
his Friends, and in the very Boſom of his dear Family; 
a Father ſtanding by his Son's Side, a Son in the Company 
of his Father, and an affectionate Wife in that of her 
Huſband, without any one's daring to make the leaſt 
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Reſiſtance, or even to op a Minute, to ſettle an Affair, 
tho* of the utmoſt Conſequence, or to ſpeak one ſingle 
Word in favour of the Perſon impeached. But when 

Inquiſition have once got him into their Hands, he is 
treated in a ſtill more rigorous Manner. In this Caſe no 
one is allowed either to viſit him, to give him Advice, 
to write to, or ſolicit for him, or even to attempt to 
prove his Innocence. In an Inſtant the wretched Crea- 
ture is cut off from all Correſpondence, finds himſelf 
Friendleſs, without Kindred, Advice, Support, or even the 
leaſt Conſolation ; abandoned to his Judges, and to him- 
ſelf, and frequently to his greateſt Enemies, without be- 
ing able to tell what will become become of him. Even 
Innocence itielf, in theſe Caſes, is a very weak Support, 
ſince nothing is eaſier than to ruin an innocent Pexſon. 


No ſooner have the Inquifitors got a Perſon into their 
Clutches, than they ſearch him very ſtrictly, in order, if 
poſſible, to find ſomething about him that may be of Uſe 
to convict him ; or for any Inſtrument, with which he may 
kill himſelf, in order to eſcape the Tortures of the In- 
quifition. We have Inſtances of Perſons who have laid 
violent Hands upon themſelves on theſe Occaſions, and a 
ry many, who were impriſoned in the Inquifition, 
ve been ſo driven to Deſpair, as to daſh out their Brains 
againſt the Walls, when they had no other Way left to 
deſtroy themſelves. But to return: The Inquiſitor, ac- 
companied by his Officers, goes to the Houſe of the Ac- 
cuſed, where a very exact Inventory is taken of all his 
Effects. No Perſon dares to oppoſe them therein, or 
conceal the leaſt Trifle. | | 


Things being carried on thus far, the Proſecution im - 
mediately begins, but is carried on very flowly ; for a 
Criminal is frequently impriſoned for ſeveral Month, and 
not one Word is mentioned about carrying him to Au- 
dience. Theſe Priſons are dreadful, and nothing can be 
more capable to ſtrike a Priſoner with Terror, and diſ- 

ſe him for appearing before. the moſt dreadful Tri- 
banal al in the World, than the diſmal W a 
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thoſe unhappy Wretches are immediately thrown. Theſe  / 


Dungeons are under Ground, and ſtink wretchedly ; they 
are fituated in Places far remote from all human Com- 
munication ;. the Way to them is by a great many Turn- 
ings and Windings, for Fear leſt the Cries and Com- 

ints of the milerable Tenants of thoſe Places ſhould 

heard, and move any Perſon with Compaſſion. Day- 
light is for ever ſhut out from theſe gloomy Habitations, 
to hinder thoſe who are impriſoned therein from Read- 
ing, or any other Employment but the Reflexion of 
their Puniſhment, and the ſad Thoughts of the Evils 
which are prepared for them. In this diſmal Dungeon, 
they are not allowed either to ſee or ſpeak to any Perſon. 
And, in caſe the Proximity of one geon with ano- 
ther ſhould give the Priſoners an Opportunity of converſ- 
ing with each other, they are abſolutely forbid to attempt 
it; and, if they happen to be overheard, either ſpeaking 
te one another, or to themſelves, the Officers immediate- 
ly ruſh in upon them, and whip them with the utmoſt 
Severity. We are told that theſe unhappy Wretches, 
not daring to converſe with one another from their ſeveral 
Dungeons, have invented a Method of ſpeaking with 
their Fingers, by ſtriking a certain Number of Times up- 
on the Wall, according to the. numerical Order of the 
Letter which they would expreſs in the Alphabet. As 
for Taftance, ſuppoſe they ſhould have a Mind to expreſs 
the Word Bread; as the firſt Letter thereof is the ſecond 
in the Alphabet, they ſtrike two Blows on the Wall; and 
in the ſame Manner for the reſt, This gives them ſome 
Employment; for Converſation muſt neceſſarily be car- 


- 


ried on but very flowly by ſuch Methods, and a con- 


derable Time is taken up in expreſſing only a few Sen- 
tences. Tis certain, were it in the Power of the Jailors 
to deprive them even of this ſad Conſolation, they would 
not fail to do it. 


After the poor Wretch has ſpent ſeveral Days, and 
ſometimes Months, in this Manner, without ſo much as 
knowing either the Crime of which he is accuſed, or the 
Witneſſes who have depos'd againſt him, the Jailor, 1 na? 
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acquaint Him, that he may defire to be admit- 
ted to Audience ; but this he ſeems to do from his own 
Impulſe, and out of Compaſſion, and not by Or- 
der of the Judges ; far 'tis a fixt Rule in this Tribunal, 
chat the Priſoner muſt always petition for every Thing. 
The fark Time the Priſoner appears before the Judges, 
they aſk him, juſt as thougn they did not know him, or 
bad the leaſt Information of his Crime, who he is? er 
what he wants? and, if he has any thing to fay ? Althe' 
all the Houſes of the Inquiſition are very magnificent, 
and that no Coſt is ſpared, either for Marble, or rich Or- 
naments of Architecture, yet the Priſoners ſee none of 
af theſe, and every Object they hehold ſtrikes them 
with Terror. The ſeveral Places where they appear 
have an Air of dreadful Gloom; and the Inquiſitors, and 
their Officers, put on ſo ſgvere a Countenance, as does 
not leave the Priſoner the leaſt Hopes of moving his 
Judges to Compaſſion. . 


Hitherto he is not ſuffered to know the Crime of 
which he is accuſed, nor the Perſons who have ſworn 
againſt him. They, as yet, are only endeavouring, by a 
thauſand Strat „and artful Windings, to get ſome- 
thing out of him, that may ſeemingly authorize them to 
pronounce his Condemnation. This Snare is laid with 
prodigiaus Cunning, and can hardly be eſcaped; for, as 
on the one Side, 1 e are arreſted on vain and idle 
Reports, or on Proofs not ſufficient to condemn them. tis 
certain that the Judges would be very much puzzled, if 
the Priſoners did not, by their own Words, pronounce 
their Condemnation. If the Priſoner is too cunning to 
fall into their Snares, or innocent of the Crimes laid to 
his Charge, or pleads Not Guilty, he is remanded back 
to his diſmal Dungeon. At laſt, after having carried 
the unhappy Wretch, for ſeveral Months together, from 
Jail to Audience, and from Audience to Jail, tho' his 


Crimes are not proved, he is condemned to the Torture: 


Of this there are three Kinds, all of which are extreme- 
ſevete and cruel ; the Firſt is chat of the Rope, the Second 
twat of Water, and the Third that of Fire wa 4 
522 en 
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ng 9138 i $& tim yoo un | : 
-  Whety therefore, the Priſoner is condemned to the 
Torture, he in carried to the Place appointed for that 
Parpoſe, which'is called The Place of Termenti. This ids 
4a us Cavern, to Which one goes down by 
numberleſs Multitudes of Turnings and Windings, in or- 
der to prevent the dreadful Cries of thoſe miſerable 

Wretches from being heard. In this Place there are 

Seats for the Inquiſitors, Who are always preſent on this 
Occaſion; and it has no other Light than that of two 
Torches, which burn but faintly, yet ſtrong enough to 
let the Priſener ſee the Inflruments with which he is to be 

torturetl, und one, two, or more Executioners, Who come 

in cloathed, from Top to Toe, in black Canvas, with 
long black Hoods 2 Heads, that cover their Faces, 

daly wwe Peep-holes for their Eyes, as if the Devils 
themſelves were to be the Tormentors. Immediately the 
Priſoner is ſeiz'd by one of theſe Spectres, who ſtrips him 

almoſt ſtark naked. The Inquifitors, before he is put to 

the Torture, ſtrongly exhort him to Conteſs the Crime 
Whereof he is accuſed. But if this proves ineffectual, and 
he perſiſts ĩn proteſting his Innocence, he is put to the Tor- 
ture to which he is condemn'd :- If it be that of the Rope, 
the Priſoner has his Hands bound behind him with a Cord; 
after/which he is rais d from the Ground to the Top of the 
Ceiling, by means ofa Puley; when, letting him hang 
for ſome Time in this Manner, they let him fall within 
balfa Foot of the Ground, but with ſuch fadden Jirks, 
as put all his Limbs out of Joint. If the miſerable Crea- 
ture endures the Rack without confeſling what they would 
Have, which few or none, tho' never ſo innocent; are 
able to do; as ſoon as an | Hour-glals has quite rum out, 
he is ken down, and a Surgeon who is then ready, 
puts his Bones in Joint. But i this Kind of Torture 
does not prevail, they then have Recourſe to that of Wa- 
ter, which is done in this Manner: They force the Pri- 
ſoner to ſwallow down a great Quantity of Water; after 
Which be is laid along a Form or Bench that has a Cavi- 
y in it, which ſhuts up, and fqueezes at Pleaſure. - A 
Stick, or Piece of Wood, runs croſs this Bench, which 
n ö E | keeps 
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the Palace of the Holy Office, o 
— at Madrid, where, in: the 
umberlets Multitude of People therein 


affembleil; they proclaimed, by Sound of Trum 1 


and Kettle- Drums, that, on that Day Month, an 
Faith, ot Execution of tle n n * 4. 
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paſſed; and che Reaſori of this Crueky is that, 2 
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of Farth, the Ceremony apened with a Proceſſion, which 
ed from St. Mary's Church, in the following Or- 
The March was ded by an Hundred Coal 
Merchants, all arm'd witli Pikes and Muſkets ; theſe Peo- 
3 Wood wich which the Criminals are 
urnt. They were followed by Dominicans, before whom 
2 white Croſs was carried. Then came the Puke of Madi- 
22 · Cyli, carrying the Standard of Inquiſition. Afterwards 
was brought forwards a green Croſs, covered: with black 
Crape; which was followed by ſeveral Grandees, and 
other Perſons of Quality, who were Familiars of the Inqui- 
- fition. . The March was clos'd. by Fifty Guards belonging 
to the Inquiſition, clothed with black and white Garments, 
and commanded by the Marquis of Power, hereditary Pro- 
tector of the Inquiſition. The Proceſſion having marched 
in this Order before the Palace, proceeded aſterwards tu 
the Square, where the Standard and the Green Croſs 
were placed on the Scaffold, where none but the Domi- 
nicans ſtayed, the: reſt being retired. Theſe Friars | 
Part of the. Night in finging of Pſalms, .: and ſeveral 
Maſles were celebrated en the Altar from Day-break-to 
Sie in the Morning. An Hour after, the King and 
Queen of Spain, the Queen-Mother, and all 1 
of Quality, appeared in the Balconies. At Eight o' Clock 
the Prochfiion began, in like Manner as: the Day before, 
with the Company of Coal Merchants, who placed 2 
TO SHS. | ves 
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were to be burnt 


| ſelves on the Left of the King's Balcony, his Guards 


on his Right (the reft of the Balconies and Scaf- 
folds being filbd dy the -Embaſladers, the Nobility and 
Gentry). Aſterwards came thirty Men, carrying Images 
made in Paſte- board, as big as the Life: Some of theſe 
repreſented thoſe who were dead in Priſon, whoſe Bones 
were alſo brought in Trunks, with Flames painted round 
them; and the reſt of the Figures repreſented thoſe, who, 
having eſcaped the Hands of the Inquiſition, were out- 
lawed. 1 oath were placed at one End of the 


A | 
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Afier theſe, there came twelve Men and Women, with 
Ropes about th about their Necks, and Torches in their Hands, 
Paſte-board Caps, three Feet high, on which their 
Crimes were written, or repreſented, in different Man- 
ners. Theſe were followed by fifty others, having 


Torches alſo in their Hands, and Aeached with 3 
San-benito, or Great Coat without Sleeves, with a larg 


S,. Andrew's Croſs, of a red Colour, before and behind. 


Theſe were Criminals, who (this being'the firſt Time of 
their Impriſonment) had repented- of their Crimes; theſe” 


are uſually condemned either to ſome Years Impriſon- 


ment, or to wear the San-benito, which is looked upon 


to be the greateſt Diſgrace that can happen to a Family. 


Each of the Criminals of the two Orders were led by 
two Familiars of the Inquiſition. Next came twenty 
more Criminals, of both Sexes, who had relapſed thrice 
into their former Errors, and were condemn'd' to the 
Flames. | Thoſe who had given-ſome Tokens of Repen- 
tance, 'were to be ſtrangled before they were burnt ; but 
the reſt, for — 5 uy perſiſted obſtinately in their Errors, 
ve. Theſe wore Linnen San- bats; 
having Devils and Flames painted on them, and Ca 
after the ſame Manner: Five or ſix among them, — 


were more obſtinate than the reſt, were gagged, to pre- 


vent their uttering any blaſphemous Tenets. Such as 
were condemned to die were ä — beſides the two 
Familiars, with four or five Gres pe were . eM 


them ſor * went along. 
Works, Theſe 
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are able, crying out, Mi/ericor- © 
Natives, of both Sexes, with ſuch - 
; are not, on any other Occaſions, -- 
er with. We may, however \xeſt aſſured, that 
this ihaman joy is not the Effect of Cruelty in theſe 
| Peoples Natures, but the Spirit of their Religion ; for 
4 ; 4 Thieves, 2 &c, are no- where mare tenderly la- 
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